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CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Globe  Theatre^  London^ 
April  20,  1874.  . 

“ Billy  Doo  ” (the  Local  Bill-sticker) Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Dick  Spooner  (a  Grocer’s  Shopmui) Mr.  Lionel  Buough. 

Mr.  Theophilus  Spruce  (a  Gentleman  with  an  intense  hatred 

to  Advertising).., Mr.  Akthur  Cecil. 

Seraphina  Wiggins  (an  Eligible  young  Lady) Miss  Eliza  Johnstone. 


TIME  IN  REPRESENTATION— FORTY  MINUTES. 


SCENERY. 

SCENE.— Front  of  Spruce’s  house,  l.,  in  a quiet  country  town.  End  of  garden 
with  garden  palings  and  seat.  Pigstye  in  background,  l ; r.  of  stage  dead  wall, 


R.  U.  B. 

R.  3 E. 

. • Pigstye. 

Garden  • 
Paling 

l.  u.  e. 

*•  L.  3 E. 
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Garden 
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• * . I 

R.  2 E. 

. • Dead  wall  covered 
.*  with  bills. 

— I..  2 E. 

Door  of  house.  : 

R.  1 E. 

L.  1 E. 

covered  with  bills,  and  notice  up — “ Bill-stickers,  Beware  ! j65  reward  will  be  given 
to  any  one  giving  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  any  one  past- 
ing bills  on  this  wall.” 


COSTUMES. 

Billy  Doo. — Dress  of  a street  bill-sticker  ; satchel  full  of  bills ; carries  paste  can 
and  brush. 

Dick  Spooner. — Absurdly  showy  dress ; flaming  waistcoat,  necktie,  etc. ; carries 
light  overcoat  over  his  arm,  and  a large  bouquet  in  his  hand 

Spruce. — Eccentric  and  rather  prim  costume  ; d»essing  gown  on  first  entrance,  to  be 
changed  before  second  entrance  tor  a tail  coat  with  gilt  buttons. 

Seraphina.— Very  showy  dress  ; hat  with  red  feathers,  etc. 


PROPERTIES. 

Bills  loosely  pasted  on  wall  (local  bills  of  any  kind  will  do  ; might  have  comic  mis- 
readings) ; sateliel  full  of  bills,  paste  pot  full  of  paste,  and  brush  ; large  showy  bou- 
quet; letter  for  Dick;  two  sovereigns  (mock)  ; pipe  for  Billy;  bank-notes  for 
Spruce  ; labels  for  Billy  to  stick  on  backs. 

[For  Synopsis  and  Stage  Directions  see  page  15,] 
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OR, 

‘'BILLY  BOO,”  THE  BILL-STICKER 


SCENE. — Front  of  Spruce’s  honse^  l.,  in  a quiet  country  town. 

Enter  Spruce, //ow  house  ; sees  bills  on  wall  and  flies  into  a rage  at  o'^ee. 

Spruce.  Confound  these  rascally  bill-stickers  ! I’il  });-osecute  them  ! 
Only  let  me  lay  my  hands  on  the  ruffiui  who  defaces  my  wall  in  this 
manner — that’s  all  ! ’d  give  half  my  income  to  have  him  transported. 
{tears  down  bills  from  loall  furiously)  There,  I think  I've  S])oiled  his  morn- 
ing’s work  tor  him.  {coming  forward  with  fragments  of  bills)  Now,  isn’t 
this  considerably  too  bad  ? Last  night  I scraped  that  wall  as  clean  as 
a knife-board — now  just  look  at  it ! — isn’t  it  disheartening  ? I should 
have  thought  that  rascal  would  have  got  tired  of  posting  up  his  abomi- 
nations; but  no — he  will  persist.  Well,  we’ll  see  who  gets  tired  first — 
, ril  spoil  his  work  for  him.  Now,  what  am  I to  do  with  all  this  litter  1 
’^Litter — pig  ! good  idea,  giv.?  it  to  the  pig — fiaste  is  extremely  nourish- 
ing, and  if  it  devours  all  this  information  it  will  become  in  time  a formid- 
able rival  to  the  celebrated  learned  pig.  {throws  fragments  oj  bills  into  pig - 
stye)  If  there  s one  thing  more  than  another  in  the  world  that  1 liate,  it’s 
the  present  odious  system  of  sticking  up  bills  everywhere.  Bdls  have 
^ driven  me  from  London — bills  act  uijon  me  like  the  proverbial  red  flag 
upon  the  proverbial  bull.  The  present  mania  for  advertising  is  rapidly 
driving  me  out  of  my  senses.  My  days  in  town  were  rendered  insup- 
portable by  the  constant  survey  of  immense  placards  in  every  street. 
At  night,  no  sooner  did  I drop  into  a gentle  slumber,  than  I dreamt  that 
I had  been  captured  by  King  KotFee,  aiid  d:)omed  to  exist  entirely  upon 
“Powell’s  Embrocation  ; ” or  awoke  with  a Larful  start,  a choking  sen- 
sation, and  a firm  conviction  that  I had  just  swallowed  a “ Desideratum 
Umbiella  !'’  At  Mudborough  I thought  I should  be  safe;  I bought  this 
house — then  Fate  decreed  that  there  should  be  a dead-wall  opposite! 
The  demon  follows  me  everywhere.  I buy  dead-wall — demon  sets  me  at 
defiance  1 I want  to  pull  down  the  wall — paiish  au.horities  won’t  let  me, 
because  it  abuts  on  the  road ; but  I will  put  a sto})  to  this — only  let  me 
lay  hands  on  the  ruffinn — that’s  all ! Now  I’ll  to  breakfast,  with  what 
appetite  I may,  and  then  I’ll  steal  quietly  back  and  see  if  I can  track 
this  rascally  bill-sticker.  {Exit,  into  house^  l.  2 e. 

Enter  Billy  Doo,  r.  3 e.,  looking  cautiously  rounds  with  satchel  full  of  bills^ 
a paste-can^  and  brush, 

Billy  (c.).  Well,  I’m  blowed,  if  this  ’ere  go  don’t  knock  me  off  my 
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perch  completely  ! ’Ere’s  devastation^ — ’ere’s  wilful  destruction  of  a 
gen’elman’s  property  ! Now,  I puts  it  to  any  one — would  yer  believe  as 
how  any  individual,  E^calling  of  hisself  a human  creature,  could  go  and 
behave  in  this  ’ere  mischievous  manner  7 If  1 can  only  just  lay  my 
hands  on  the  villain,  if  1 don’t  polish  him  off  in  a brace  of  shakes,  my 
name  ain’t  Billy  Doo!  Poor  human  nature — I pities  yer!  Viewed  from 
a bill-sticker’s  point  of  view,  you’re  nowhere  1 Where’s  yer  thirsty  de- 
sire after  information — where’s  yer  heye  for  color  "i  Bah  I I’m  sorry  for 
yer!  ( preparing  to  paste  up  hitts)  Well,  here  goes — I foraives  yer  this  once 
— blessed  if  I don’t!  The  ’ole  of  Mudborough  shan’t  suffer  for  tlie 
outrageous  violence  of  one  malicious  cuss  ! y pasting  up  bills)  ’Ere’s  col- 
ors— ’ere  s intelligence  ! {as  he  pastes  up  bills,  he  makes  comical  observations 
on  all  the  latest  advert isfments  of  the  day)  Now,  I leaves  it  to  any  unpre- 
judiced individual,  if  I ain  t a real  benefactor  to  the  human  race.  ’Ere’s 
pictures — ’ere’s  news  ! Talk  of  your  “ Illustrated  Graphics  ” and  Even- 
ing “Echoes,”  why  they’re  nowheres ! All  gratis  for  nothing — no  sort 
of  charge! 

“ ’Oo  hides  yer  walls  with  lovely  prints  7 
’Oo  gives  yer  all  the  latest  tips  1 
’Oo  then  his  half-pint  calmly  sips  ? 

Why,  Billy  Doo  !” 

Now  I’m  off  to  the  “ Blue  Lion,”  just  to  get  a pint  of  beer,  some  bread 
and  cheese,  and  some  refreshments  ; and  then  I’m  blowed  if  1 works  any 
more  to-day  ! But  I’ll  just  hide  myself  and  watch  here  for  this  destruc- 
tive reprobate.  I ’eard  once,  from  an  electric  bologi^t,  I posted  well 
about — and  who  gave  me  a border  for  the  gallery,  and  forgot  to  pay  his 
bill — as  ’ow  some  people  has  bumps  o’  destructiveness  born  on  ’em  and 
very  largely  developed.  I don’t  know  much  about  that;  but  if  I catches 
that  ’ere  varmint  as  destroys  my  bills,  I guess  he’ll  have  bumps  o’  some 
sort  or  another  pretty  largely  developed  before  I’ve  done  with  him,  or 
my  name  ain’t  Billy  Doo.  l.  u.  e. 

Re-enter  Spruce,  from  cottage^  l.  2.  e. 

Spruce.  I’ve  nurried  over  my  breakfast,  to  come  back  and  see  if  that 
ruffian  has  been  yet  to  inspect  the  ruins.  I expect  I’ve  given  him  a 
sickener.  I don’t  think  he'll  come  here  again  in  a hurry,  {sees  wall  cov- 
ered^  and  sinks  on  garden  chair  in  despair)  Fiends  and  furies  ! It  must  be 
Beelzebub  himself ; but  I’ll  baffle  him  ! Let  him  paste  fifty  times  a day. 
I’ll  tear  ’em  down  ! {flies  at  the  bills  furiously  and  tears  them  down,  scatter- 
ing them  all  over  the  place)  More  food  for  the  pigs  ! {throies  bills  into  pig- 
stye)  Ah,  ah,  ah  ! { panting)  Dear  me,  I’m  quite  exhausted ! 1 must 
leave  this  neighborhood — I feel  quite  ill — I must  go  in-doors  and  lie 
down  for  a bit.  This  villain’s  too  much  for  me — oh  dear,  oh  dear. 

\lExit  into  house. 

Enter  Dick  Spooner,  r.  u.  e.,  dressed  in  ah  absurdly  showy  fashion,  flaming 
waistcoat,  etc.,  carries  light  overcoat  over  his  arm,  and  a large  bouquet  in  his 
hand. 

Dick.  ’Tis  here  I am  to  meet  my  Seraphina — Seraphina,  sweet  name  I 
1 always  think  of  it  when  1 serves  out  the  sugar,  the  nutmegs,  and  the 
allspice.  1 have  her  letter — her  dear  letter — her  candid  peel  to  my  feel- 
ings, as  I may  call  it — {reads) — “ Dearest  Dick.”  Ain’t  it  scrumptious  to 
be  dearest  Dick  to  a Seraphina? — {reads) — “ I will  meet  you  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed  ” — that’s  here  ! — “ I shall  come  by  the  ten  o’clock 
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train  from  here ; your  elegant  reply  to  my  advertisement  in  the  ‘ Matri- 
monial News,’  was  very  satisfying  to  my  feelings,  likewise  the  five  hun- 
dred pound  you  are  to  receive  on  the  death  of  your  father;  which,  with 
my  five  hundred  pound,  will  set  us  up  nice.”  Five  hundred  pound  on 
the  death  of  my  father  ! I fiatter  myself  that  was  a pretty  good  one, 
for  a fellow  as  never  had  a farthing  nor  is  never  likely  to  have  one,  not  a 
bad  dodge  though  to  get  hold  of  her  five  hundred  pound,  as  she  wouldn’t 
part  with  except  on  equal  terms — [reads) — ‘*1  shall  come  to  you  with 
every  confidence ; and  if  the  original  is  equal  to  his  letter — well — I won’t 
pre-surmise  nothiuk.  Your  loving  Seraphina,  over!”  {puzzled)  Sera 
phina  over.  Oh,  I see — Seraphina,  over!  {turns  over  page  of  letter — reads) 
‘‘ P.  S.  I quite  understand  your  playful  little  signal,  and  when  I see 
you,  will  exclaim,  ‘ Popsey-Wopsey,’  and  if  you  replies  ‘ Piggy-Wiggy,’ 
I siiail  know  you  are  the  right  party.”  Ain’t  it  innocent?  Ain’t  it 
charming  1 Five  hundred  pound  ! Ain’t  it  jolly  * — it’s  quite  a little  for- 
tune. Lor’  bless  me,  she’s  a catch,  she  is — she’ll  come  to  me  just  like 
Australian  mutton — completely  enveloped  in  tin.  I flatter  myself  she 
can’t  fail  to  be  struck  with  my  appearance!  [strikes  an  attitude)  I’m  got 
up  in  my  last  quarter — I mean  my  last  quarter’s  salary  has  jiaid  for  this 
get  up.  This  bouquet  too — 1 think  she’ll  like  that — women  think  a lot  of 
flowers.  1 got  these  in  exchange  for  a pound  of  the  guv’nor’s  best 
Souchong,  tea  roses,  every  one  of  ’em.  Dear  me,  it’s  very  late!  [pacing 
up  and  down  anxiously)  She  can’t  mean  to  disappoint  me  ? Pepper  and 
mustard  I she  cannot  mean  to  disappoint  me  1 ( paces  up  and  down  impa^ 
tiently.) 

Re-enter  Billy  Doo,  l.  u.  e. 

Billy.  Now  I mean  to  devote  the  rest  of  the  day  in  watching  for  that 
scoundrel ! [sees  Dick)  Hallo ! Who’s  this  ’ere  swell  1 I’ll  just  keep 
my  heye  on  him  a bit.  [conceals  himself) 

Dick  (r.  c.).  I begin  to  feel  very  nervous — suppose  she  don’t  come  ? 
Suppose  she’s  gone  and  corresponded  with  some  one  else  ? Dear  me. 
I’m  getting  all  in  a fidget  like  I 

Billy  [aside).  Seems  uneasy  in  his  mind— looks  like  a wicious  indi- 
vidual. [Dick  paces  up  and  down  in  front  of  hoarding^  and  nervously  plucks 
at  the  f ragments  of  the  bills  hanging  from  it^  and  twists  them  about.  Watching 
Dick — aside)  Why,  I’ve  caught  ’im  in  the  werry  act ! ’Ere’s  a lark  I 

Dick.  She  must  be  an  hour  late,  at  least — ’ere’s  a go  ! 

Billy.  Yes,  there’s  likely  to  be  a go,  I can  tell  you. 

Dick.  I feel  quite  agitated. 

Billy  [turning  up  his  sleeves).  So  do  I — before  my  werry  heyes  ! 

Dick.  Have  I assumed  this  fascinating  aspect  for  nothing  I 

Billy  [aside).  I’ll  fascinate  him  ! [steals  quietly  behind  Dick — stirs  up 
paste  with  the  brush,  and  lets  fly  with  the  brush  at  the  middle  of  Dick’s  back.) 

Dick  t turns  round,  startled,  dropping  overcoat  and  bouquet).  Good  gracious 
— what’s  that  ? 

Billy.  What’s  that  1 [attacking  him  furiously)  I’ll  let  you  know  what 
it 'is!  I’ll  teach  you  to  meddle  with  Billy  Doo  ! I’ll  teach  you  to  tear 
down  my  bills!  Why,  you  destructive,  malicious,  mischievous  young 
cuss,  I’ll  give  you  a lesson,  I will-^take  that! 

Dick  [defending  himself  on  ground).  Here — help,  help  ! Keep  off! 

Billy.  Keep  olf  I Yes  ; I’m  just  the  chap  to  keep  off,  I am,  when 
my  monkey’s  up— I’ll  let  you  have  it ! Come  on  ! [they  fight  ad.  lib. — 
Dick  gets  completely  defeated,  smothered  with  paste,  and  left  in  a most  dilapi- 
dated state)  Now,  look  you  ’ere,  young  man,  consider  yourself  extremely 
fortunate.  You’ve  got  off  werry  cheap,  you  have;  and  look  ’ere,  if  ever 
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you  dares  so  much  as  to  wink  at  one  of  them  bills  again,  I’ll  pulverize 
yer  ! 

Dick  (r.  c.).  You  shall  pay  for  this  outrage — I’ll  rnake  you  pay  for 
this ! 

Billy  {up  c. — ferociously').  What  did  you  observe,  young  man  I 

Dick  { frightened  \ Nothin g. 

Billy.  Then  don’t  observe  it  again,  young  man  ; you’ve  attacked  my 
tenderest  feelings — you’ve  destroyed  my  favorite  handiwork — but  I for- 
gives yer  ; only,  let  me  warn  yer,  never  let  me  catch  you  at  it  again — 
never  you  dare  to  cross  the  path  of  Billy  Doo ! [Exit  Billy,  l.  u.  e. 

Dick  {intensely  miserable).  Here’s  a go  ! What  shall  1 do  1 It's  all  up 
with  my  last  quarter — how  am  I to  meet  my  Seraphina  in  this  plight ! 
After  the  care  I expended  on  my  exterior,  laying  myself  out  as  beautiful 
and  attractive  as  the  governor’s  windows  at  Christmas,  when  all  the 
bong-bongs,  candied  peel,  and  muscatels  is  about,  {examining  his  dress) 
Here’s  a state  ! Now,  what  could  have  induced  that  houtrageous  hour- 
ang-outang  to  attack  me  in  this  savage  manner  1 Is  he  a rival?  Ah  ! 
I’ll  have  revenge — I’ll  cut  his  rascally  throat — [’ll  bring  an  action  against 
him — I’ll  demand  an  apology  from  him  I Oh,  dear — oh,  dear  ! 

Enter  Spruce,  from  cottage,  l.  t.  e. 

Spruce  (l.  c.)  Now  I wonder  if  that  rascally  bill-sticker  has  dared 
to  show  his  face  again  I {sees  Dick)  Ah  ! what  do  I seel — a dirty  look- 
ing rascal  covered  with  paste.  ’Tis  he ! ’tis  he  ! I’ve  caught  the  wretch 
at  last.  He  looks  miserable — no  doubt  he  is.  {rubbing  his  hands)  I’ve 
spoilt  his  morning’s  work  for  him.  There  he  stands,  like  Macaulay’s 
New  Zealander,  contemplating  the  ruins  of  the  past  I’m  not  so  young 
as  I was,  but  I feel  the  strength  of  twenty  men  coursing  through Mny 
veins  at  the  sight  of  this  ruffian;  I’ll  capture  him,  or  [)erish  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Dick.  I'm  in  a pretty  pickle. 

Spruce.  Pickle  t I’ll  pickle  you  ! {satirically)  If  you  like  the  pickle, 
try  the  sauce,  {squaring  up  to  Dick  ) 

Dick  {coming  forivard,  r.  c.).  Here’s  another  houtrageous  hourang- 
outang. 

Spruce.  I’ll  teach  you  to  stick  your  beastly  bills  all  over  my  walls. 

Dick.  Why,  the  other  chap  attacked  me  for  pulling  ’em  down.  Keep 
off  ! keep  off ! 

Sphuce.  Yes,  I’m  just  the  sort  to  keep  off,  I am. 

Dick.  Keep  off,  you  old  lunatic  ! Oh,  oh  ! Go  away,  do  ; they’re  all 
mad,  I think. 

Spruce.  Lunatic — mad  7 I’ll  show  you  if  I’m  mad  ! {attachs  him  fur 
ously.) 

Dick.  Ho!  here!  help!  murder! 

Spruce.  Will  you  surrender,  and  go  before  a magistrate? 

Dick.  Go  before  a magistrate  ? I should  think  I would,  and  get  a 
summons  against  you,  you  old  scoundrel. 

Spruce.  Summon  me  ? Will  you  surrender  ? 

Dick  What,  after  your  assaulting  me.  and  complotely  demolishing 
my  last  quarter  ? Never  ! 

Spruce.  Hi!  here!  help!  I’ll  give  anybody  a sovereign  who  will 
assist  me  to  secure  this  scoundrel. 

Enter  Billy,  l.  u.  e. 

Billy.  Will  yer  ? I‘m  yer  man;  I’ll  secure  him.  (Billy  Spruce 
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both  seize  upon  Dick,  and^  after  a struggle,  master  him)  There,  now,  are  you 
goinff  to  be  quiet  1 Such  a destructive,  quarrelsome  varmint  I never 
did  see.  You’re  trying  to  destroy  the  gen’leman,  now. 

Dick.  Let  me  go — let  me  go  ! 

Billy  {holding  1>igk fast).  What  shall  I do  with  him,  sir? 

Spruce.  Do  with  him  ? Let  me  see,  what  shall  we  do  with  him  1 

Dick  [kicking  furiously).  Let  me  go  ! This  is  an  outrage.  Is  this 
England  1 Is  this  freedom  7 

Billy  {tripping  him  up).  Oh,  yes — this  is  freedom. 

Spruce.  I’ll  teach  you  to  stick  up  bills  all  over  my  wall. 

Dick.  I never  stuck  no  bills  up.  I was  waiting  for  my  Seraphina. 

Billy.  I’ll  teach  you  to  tear  my  bills  down  ! 

Dick.  I never  tore  no  bills  down,  I tell  yer.  I was  waiting  for  my 
Seiaphina. 

Billy.  I’ll  Seraphina  yer.  What  shall  I do  with  him,  sir? 

Spruce  Let  me  reflect.  I think  upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  most  ad- 
visable to  lock  him  up  in  the  pigstye,  and  keep  guard  over  him  while  I 
go  to  the  village  for  a policeman.  Yes;  upon  calm  reflection,  that  will 
be  the  best  plan. 

Billy.  Right,  sir, 

Dick.  Right!  is  it  right?  but  I won’t  be  shut  up  in  the  pigstye. 
What  will  Seraphina  say  should  she  see  me  shut  up  in  the  pigstye  ? 

Billy  {to  Dick).  Can’t  yer  keep  quiet  ? {to  Spruce)  Whereabouts  is 
your  pigstye,  guv’nor  ? 

Spruce  There — just  at  the  back. 

Billy.  All  right,  sir  ; I’ll  soon  shove  him  in. 

Dick.  I won’t  be  shoved  in.  Here,  help  1 

Billy.  Keep  quiet,  can’t  you  ? Blest  if  I ever  come  across  such  a 
troublesome  cuss  1 

Dick.  Is  this  England  ? 

Billy.  Yes,  of  course  it  is — move  on. 

Dick.  Let  me  go  ! 

Spruce.  Don’t. 

Billy.  Not  exactually  I Will  yer  go  quietly,  or  must  I carry  yer? 
(Billy  and  Spruce  carry  him  rourid  t<t  hack — Spkuce  opens  pigstye,  and 
pushes  him  in)  There  he  is,  sir,  safe  and  sound  ; and  werry  obstro- 
polous  he  were,  {touches  his  hat  and  holds  oat  his  hand.) 

Spruce  (l  c.).  You’re  a capital  fellow  ; what’s  your  name? 

Billy  (l.  c.).  Billy  Doo,  sir.  {touches  hat,  etc.) 

SpiiucE.  Bless  me,  what  an  extraordinary  name! 

Billy.  Yes,  sir,  werry  extraordinary — ain’t  it? 

Spruce  You're  a capital  fellow.  I’m  really  very  much  indebted  to 
you  for  your  assistance. 

Billy.  Welcome,  sir!  one  gen’leman  should  always  assist  another 
gen’leman.  {during  the  above  conversation,  tries  by  various  attitudes, 

to  remind  Spruce  to  pay  the  promised  sovereign.) 

Spruce.  That  scoundrel,  for  some  time  past,  has  made  my  life  a bur- 
then to  me  ; do  what  I will,  he  will  persist  in  covt^ring  that  wall  with 
bills.  (Billy  gives  a long  low  whistle)  Did  you  ever  know  anything  so 
outrageous  ? 

Billy.  Never^  sir — never  heard  anythink  so  owdacious,  sir. 

Spruce.  But  I think  I’ve  put  a stop  to  his  little  game  now. 

Billy.  Yes,  sir;  1 expect  you  have. 

Spruce.  I’ve  got  him  under  lock  and  key,  and  I’ll  prosecute  him. 

Billy.  You’ve  got  a reg’lar  down  on  him. 

Spruce.  I'll  prosecute  him  to  the  utmost. 

Billy.  I would,  sir. 
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Spruce.  He  deserves  no  pity. 

Billy.  No,  he  don’t,  sir.  One  gen’leman  as  would  paste  over  another 
gen’leman’s  wall,  against  first  gen’leman’s  wishes,  deserves  no  pity. 

Spuuce.  You’re  a sensible  fellow. 

Billy.  Well,  i never  was  considered  to  be  a fool. 

Spruce.  Will  you  keep  guard  and  see  he  don’t  escape,  till  I return 
with  the  policeman  1 

Billy.  What  will  you  stand  7 

Spruce.  Stand  ? 

Billy.  Yes;  stand — stump  up — shell  out,  you  know! 

Spruce  {aside).  Dear  me,  what  an  extraordinary  way  he  has  of  speak- 
ing ! (to  Billy)  Your  mode  of  speaking  is  quite  unintelligible  to  me. 

Billy.  Lor’ — the  ignorance  of  some  people!  Well,  what  will  yer 
come  down  with  in  the  shape  of  the  readj  ? 

Spruce.  Well,  I promised  you  one  sovereign. 

Billy  {holding  out  his  hand).  You  did,  sir. 

Spruce  (giving  him  money).  Well,  here  it  is  ; and  when  I return  with 
the  guai  dian  of  public  safety,  if  that  scoundrel  is  still  in  safe  custody, 
you  shall  have  another. 

Billy.  Right  you  are,  guv’nor  I If  he  hooks  it,  may  I never  touch  a 
double-royal  again ! 

Spruce.  What  did  you  say  7 

Billy  (aside).  Halloa  ! I forgot,  (aloud)  You  can  depend  upon  me, 
guv’nor. 

Spruce.  Mind  you  keep  a sharp  look  out.  [Exit,  r.  1 e. 

Billy.  Here’s  a lark ! Let’s  review  the  sitivation — he’s  actually  a- 
paying  me  for  catching  another  chap  for  doing  what  I did  myself!  This 
is  one  of  the  best  jokes  I ever  come  across  ! (goes  up,  l.  c.) 

Dick  (poking  his  head  out  of  pig  stye).  Are  you  going  to  let  me  out  7 
(Billy  whistles  heartlessly)  Are  you  going  to  let  me  out,  I say  ? (Billy 
still  whistles)  Will  you  reply  to  a desperate  man  7 (Billy  whistles,  then 
coolly  seats  himself  and  lights  a pipe\  Heartless  villain ! You,  at  least, 
know  I am  innocent — release  me  ! (Billy  whistles  and  smokes  alternately, 
treating  Dick  with  sublime  indifference.) 

Dick.  Are  you  aware  it’s  against  the  first  principles  of  English  law  to 
imprison  a free  Briton  in  a pigsty e 7 

Billy.  I wish  you’d  hold  your  noise ; you  won’t  let  a fellow  smoke 
in  peace. 

Dick.  Will  you  let  me  out  7 

Billy.  Not  likely.  Ain’t  I to  get  a sovereign  for  keeping  you  in. 

Dick.  Have  you  never  heard  of  a little  dockyment  called  the  Magna 
Charta  7 

Billy.  Who — Magna  who  7 No,  I never  ’eard  of  him. 

Dick.  Did  you  never  ’ear  of  the  ’abeas  Corpis  hact? 

Billy.  Young  man,  don’t  call  me  names,  or  insult  me,  unless  you 
wants  one  in  the  eye.  (takes  up  Dick’s  overcoat)  ’Ere’s  a nobby  overcoat; 
wonder  how  I should  look  in  it? 

Dick.  Confound  him,  he’s  got  my  coat! 

Billy.  I’ll  try  it  on. 

Dick.  Put  down  that  coat ! 

Billy  (putting  on  coat  and  admiring  himself).  Suits  me  to  a “ T.”  I 
wonder  what  the  girls  will  think  of  me  when  they  see  me  in  this  ? Here’s 
a hat  too.  ( puts  on  Dick’s  hat  which  has  been  dropped  in  struggle)  I must 
go  up  to  the  village  and  give  ’em  a treat. 

Dick.  Take  off  my  coat,  you  scoundrel ! 

Billy.  Take  off  yer  coat '(  I’m  just  a-going  to — don’t  be  in  a hurry 
— I’m  going  to  take  it  off  to  the  “ Blue  Lion.”  (going  r.) 
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Dick.  You  shall  suffer  for  this,  if  there’s  any  law  in  England. 

Billy  {taking  up  bouquet).  Flowers,  too  ; ’ere’s  a beautiful  bucket ! 

Dick.  Now  he’s  got  ray  flowers. 

Billy.  My  eye  ! they  smells  perfectly  delicious. 

Dick.  How  dai*e  you  steal  ray  property  like  this  ? — ray  Seraphina’s 
bouquet ! Oh,  agony  ! 

Billy  {walking  up  and  down  affectedly  with  bouquet).  I say,  my  young 
swell,  wasn’t  you  a-coniing  out  strong  1 Who  was  these  for  / {sings 
snatches  of  popular  songs)  I wonder  how  much  longer  this  old  buffer  will 
be  gone  to  fttch  a bobby  ? I’m  getting  werrv  dry.  Now,  look  here, 
ray  lively  swell,  I’m  just  going  round  to  the  “ Blue  Lion  ” to  fetch  a pot 
of  beer  to  sustain  exhausted  nature.  If  you  behaves  yourself  peaceable 
and  quiet  while  I am  away,  I’ll  bring  yer  back  a drop  o’  surnmat  for 
yerself ; but  I Shall  keep  my  heye  on  yer,  and  if  yer  attempts  to  escape 
I’ll  smash  yer ! d’ye  hear  ? smash  yer  ; and  remember,  my  heye  is  on 
yer.  \Exit.^  r.  1 e..  singing, 

Dick.  He’s  gone,  {watching  him  off)  I wonder  if  I could  manage  to 
get  out  of  this  infernal  den  '/  {shakes  away  at  gate)  I’ll  make  ’em  pay  for 
this.  ’Ere’s  somebody  coming  ; it’s  a female.  ’Eavens  ! if  it  should  be 
Seraphina,  what  am  I to  do  y How  am  i to  reveal  myself  in  this  ’ere 
state,  and  shut  up  in  a pigstye  ? What  will  she  think  of  mel  I shan’t 
make  a favorable  impression  ; it  will  ruin  all.  Women  is  all  for  romance 
and  sich  like,  and  how  can  a fellow  get  romance  out  of  a pigstye  V ’Tis 
Seraphina!  my  ’eart  tells  me  it  is  her.  Oh,  agony  ! oh,  torture!  Here 
is  the  old  sow  rubbing  up  agin  my  leg.  {to  pig)  Lie  down,  you  old  beast. 

Enter  Skraphina,  r.  U.  e.,  very  extensively  got  up,  and  in  a state  of  great 
hurry  and  excitemen*. 

Seraphina.  These  nasty  railways  ought  to  bo  ashamed  of  theirselves. 
I ought  to  have  been  here  an  hour  ago — I declare,  it’s  shameful ! {looks 
round)  This  must  be  the  spot.  Dear  me,  I feel  quite  agitated  ! 

Dick  {aside).  What  shall  I do  1 

Seraph.  I don’t  see  him  nowhere.  Surely  he  cannot  have  gone 
away  ! I’m  an  hour  behind  my  time,  all  through  that  horrid  train.  It’s 
too  bad  ! If  I lose  my  Dick  in  consequence.  I’ll  bring  an  action  against 
the  railway  company  for  breach  of  promise — I will ! 

Dick  {aside).  And  I’ll  bring  an  action  against  that  old  lunatic  for  ille- 
gal detention  in  a pigstye — see  if  I don't! 

Seraph.  1 think  he  might  have  waited  an  hour  or  two,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  ought  to  have  all  day  in  such  a case ; but,  there,  per- 
haps I wrong  him.  A something  here  {placing  her  hand  on  her  heart) 
seems  to  whisper  that  he  is  hovering  somewhere  about  the  spot. 

Dick  {aside).  If  she’d  said  hovelling  about  the  spot,  she’d  have  been 
nearer  the  mark. 

Seraph.  Perhaps  he  means  to  give  me  a surprise. 

Dick  {aside).  I expect  I should  give  her  a surprise. 

Seraph.  I declare,  I’m  so  agitated  I’ve  almost  forgotten  the  signal  we 
agreed  on. 

Dick  {aside).  My  signal ! Oh,  torture  ! 

Seraph.  Oh,  I remember  it ! Don’t  I wish  ho  would  fly  to  my  arras  ! 

Dick  {aside).  Don  t he  wish  he  could ! Shall  I reweal  myself '?  I 
can’t  in  this  plight — she’d  scorn  me  for  ever. 

Seraph.  This  neglect  is  shameful. 

Dick  {aside).  Now^  she’s  getting  out  of  temper. 

Seraph.  Perhaps  he’s  detained  against  his  will. 

Dick.  She’s  just  hit  it ! 
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Seraph.  But  nothing  will  excuse  this  neglect.  I'll  never  forgive  him 
— never. 

Dick  {aside).  Here’s  a pretty  go  ! I must  reweal  myself.  Confound 
it,  there’s  that  ruffian  coming  back  again — in  my  coat,  too  ! Oh,  this  is 
too  much ! 

Seraph,  {looking  off,  it.).  A man  approaching,  with  such  a nice  coat. 

Dick  {aside).  My  coat ! 

Seraph.  And  such  a duck  of  a bouquet ! 

Dick  {aside).  My  bouquet! 

Seraph.  Oh,  he’s  charming — I'm  quite  in  love  with  him  already ! 

Etiter  Billy,  r.  1 e.,  walking  affectedly,  wich  bouquet. 

Billy.  Oh,  my  heye,  here’s  a lovely  gal ! She’s  looking  at  me,  too  ; 
my  heye,  don’t  she  seem  struck  with  me  { — that’s  all  ! 

Seraph.  It  must  be  him — this  was  worth  waiting  for  I 

Dick  {aside).  Now  he’s  got  hold  of  my  gal — I shall  go  mad  ! 

Billy.  She  looks  inclined  to  speak — I’ll  pass  her.  {walks  by  Seraph- 
INA,  ogling  her)  I’ll  assume  a romantic  attitude,  ij^eans,  affectedly,  on  pal- 
ings of  garden)  Oh,  there’s  a lovely  smile — I’ll  give  her  another  attitude  ! 
{changes  his  position.) 

Seraph,  (r.  c.).  He  doesn’t  give  the  signal.  (Dilly  tvalks  by  her  again) 

Dick  {aside).  Pepper  and  mustard  ! he’s  making  up  to  my  gal ! 

Seraph.  It’s  very  strange  he  don’t  give  the  signal.  Poor  fellow,  per- 
haps, in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  he’s  forgotten  it.  Suppose  I were 
to  begin  ? (Billy  passes  Seraphina  again,  trying  to  look  very  killing. 
Seraphina  r.  c.,  playfully)  Popsey-Wopsey  ! 

Billy  (l.  c.).  Did  you  observe  anything,  young  woman  ? 

Seraph.  \Jinowingly).  Popsey-Wopsey ! 

Billy.  “ Popsey-Wopsey?”  What  the  devil  does  she  mean  by  “ Pop- 
sey-Wopsey,” 1 wonder? 

Seraph.  He  don’t  seem  to  understand — I’ll  try  once  again,  {very  en- 
ticeingly)  Popsey-Wopsey ! 

Billy.  This  is  very  extraordinary  ! I wonder  if  this  is  a new  kind  of 
advertisement?  “Popsey-Wopsey!”  Seraphina)  If  I may 

make  so  bold,  miss,  pray  may  I inquire  the  meaning  of  this  ’ere  “ Pop- 
sey-Wopseying  ?” 

Seraph,  {aside).  He’s  spoken  at  last ! {to  Billy)  You  ask  me  the 
meaning — why  don’t  you  reply  ? 

Billy.  Reply  to  what — reply  to  “ Popsey-Wopsey  ?” 

Seraph.  Yes ! » 

Billy.  Reply  to  “Popsey-Wopsey?”  What  the  devil  am  I to  reply 
to  “ Popsey-Wopsey  ?”  1 don’t  understand  this  a bit ! 

Dick  {aside).  I do. 

Seraph.  He’s  very  bashful  ; I’ll  encourage  him  a little — I see  his  agi- 
tation. 

Dick  {aside).  She  don’t  see  my  agitation  ! 

Seraph.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  what  to  reply  ? 

Billy.  No,  I haven’t  forgotten — oh,  no  ! {aside)  ’Cos  I never  knew  it 
— blest  if  I know  what  to  make  of  this  ! 

Seraph.  I can  understand  your  agitation  at  such  a moment. 

Billy.  Well,  that’s  a comfort — I can’t ! 

Seraph.  You’re  a very  bashful  man. 

Billy.  Yes  ; that  always  were  my  weakness. 

Seraph.  Re-assure  yourself,  Po[)sey-Wo[)sey  ! 

Billy.  I say,  drop  “ Popsey-Wopsey  !”  {aside)  She’s  trying  to  make 
a fool  of  me. 
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Seraph.  But  why  don’t  you  reply  1 

Billy.  Why  don’t  I reply  V 

Seraph.  You  know  you  were  to  say  “ Pigiry-Wiggy.” 

Dick  (aside).  My  own  concerted  signal  ; little  did  I think  that  when 
it  was  uttered  I myself  should  be  a Piggy-Wiggy,” 

Billy.  Ob,  I was  to  say  Piggy-Wiggy  !” 

Seraph.  Well,  wh}^  don’t  you  say  it? 

Billy.  Well,  if  it  will  afford  you  any  satisfaction,  I ve  no  objection  to 
observe  ‘‘  Piggy-Wiggy.”  [aside)  This  ’ere  is  the  funniest  go  1 ever  did 
see. 

Seraph.  ( play f ally  patting  him  on  the  cheek).  Popsey-Wopsey  ! 

Billy  [retarning  the  compliment).  Piggy-Wiggy  ! 

Seraph.  That’s  right ; now  we  understand  each  other. 

Billy.  Do  we  1 Hang  me  if  understand  anythink. 

Dick.  Blessed  if  she  don’t  believe  in  him— fire  and  furies  ! (to  pig) 
Keep  your  nose  to  yourself,  you  old  beast. 

Seraph.  What  a lovely  bouquet. 

Dick  (aside).  My  bouquet ! 

Billy.  Yes,  it’s  a fine  bucket,  isn’t  it  ] (aside)  This  girl  seems  a-mak- 
ing  up  to  me  ; look  out,  Billy  Doo,  look  out ; don’t  let  her  come  no  Pop- 
sey-Wopseying  Piggy-Wiggying  over  you. 

Seraph.  You  brought  these  lowers  for  me;  how  kind  of  you. 

Dick  (aside).  Oh,  yes,  very  kind  of  him. 

Seraph,  [coaxinghj).  You  did  bring  them  for  me,  didn’t  you  ? 

Billy  (a<iide).  There’s  a lovely  smile ! (to  Seraphina)  Oh,  yes,  I 
brought  ’em  for  you  (offering  bouquet)  Have  a smell  ? Let’s  have  a lit- 
tle promenade.  (Seraphina  and  Billy  walk  up  and  down  arm-in-arm.) 

(aside).  Oh,  this  is  too  much.  If  ever  I get  out  of  this  alive,  I’ll 
poison  myself  with  a pound  of  the  governor’s  cheap  coffee. 

Seraph.  The.se  are  lovely  flowers ; but  it  was  very  extravagant  of 
you  to  go  to  such  expense. 

Billy.  Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all ; I picked  ’em  up  very  cheap,  I assure 
you. 

Dick  (aside).  I should  think  he  did  ! 

Seraph,  (offended).  Picked  'em  up  cheap  1 I didn’t  want  anythink 
picked  up  from  anybody,  thank  you. 

Billy.  Well,  if  yer  didn’t  want  ’em,  yer  needn’t  have  ’em. 

Seraph.  I won’t  have  nothink  to  do  with  them,  (throivs  down  bouquet^ 
angrily.) 

Billy.  Popsey-Wopsey  ” has  got  a temper  of  her  own. 

Dick.  ’Ooray  ! — now  they’re  going  to  have  a row  ! 

Seraph.  I didn’t  wish  anybody  to  be  extravagant  for  me;  but,  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  to  go  in  for  picking  up  things  cheap — I am 
afraid  you  cannot  love  me  ! (begins  to  cry.) 

Billy.  What’s  the  matter  with  the  gal? 

Dick.  ’Ooray,  ’ooray  ! — they’ll  have  a row  now  ! [to  pig)  Poor  piggy 
— poor  fellow  ! Did  1 tre.ad  on  his  tail  ? I’m  very  sorry. 

Seraph.  You’ve  deceived  me,  and  brought  me  here  for  nothing.  I 
don’t  believe  you  love  me  a bit ! (cries.) 

Billy.  I don’t  believe  I do  ! 

Seraph.  Why  did  you  ever  say  you  did  I 

Billy.  I never  did  say  so  as  I am  aware  of. 

Dick.  ’Ooray, ’ooray  ! [to  pig)  Have  something  to  eat  ? — here  you  are. 

Seraph.  Oh,  you  cruel  man -you  base  deceiver!  But  I can  prove 
you  divi. 

Billy  [aside).  I shall  be  getting  in  ^ mess,  if  I don’t  look  out;  I 
don’t  like  to  see  a woman  cry.  (to  Seraphina;  Here,  I say,  don’t  cry  ] 
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{playfully')  “ Popsey-Wopsey,”  “ Piggy-Wiggy  !”  (Seraphina  is  consoled) 
There,  that’s  better — don’t  be  cross. 

Seraph,  {drying  her  eyes).  Don’t  say  you  don’t  mean  to  love  me. 

Billy.  No,  I won’t,  {aside)  1 begin  to  like  this,  rather. 

Seraph.  Because  you  know  you  told  me  as  you  did  in  your  letters. 

Billy.  Oh,  yes,  I know,  {aside)  She’ll  begin  to  cry  again  if  I contra- 
dict her.  {to  Seraphina)  So  you  won’t  be  cross  any  more  ] 

Seraph.  No,  dearest. 

Dick  {ferociously.,  to  pigs).  Keep  out  of  the  way,  you  old  beasts  ! 

Seraph.  Not  that  I wish  you  to  be  extravagant,  but  with  my  five 
hundred  pounds 

Billy  i^aside).  She’s  got  five  hundred  pounds — she’s  a very  nice  girl  ! 

Dick  {aside).  Oh,  the  five  hundred  pounds!  {to  pigs)  I’ll  kill  you,  you 
beasts,  if  you  touch  me  again  ! 

Seraph.  And  with  the  five  hundred  pounds  you  are  to  receive  on  the 
death  of  your  father,  we  ought  to  be  pretty  comfortable. 

Billy.  Oh,  yes.  {aside)  Five  hundred  pounds  I’m  to  receive  on  the 
death  of  my  father  ? Why,  father  will  never  leave  me  anythink,  except, 
perhaps,  a long  score  at  the  Blue  Lion;  ” but  I won’t  contradict  her. 

Seraph.  You  don’t  answer  me ; I say  with  ray  five  hundred  pounds 
and  your  five  hundred  pounds 

Billy  My  five  hundred  pounds  ? 

Seraph.  Yes;  your  five  hundred  pounds  ! 

Billy.  Oh,  yes,  of  course — my  five  hundred  pounds  I {offering  bou- 
quet) Have  a smell.  Let’s  have  another  little  promenade,  {business  as  be- 
fore.) 

Seraph.  We  ought  to  be  very  comfortable,  when  we  get  it. 

Billy.  Yes ; I should  say  we  should  be  very  comfortable,  when  we 
get  it. 

Seraph.  And  I suppose  it  won’t  be  very  long  before  you  get  yours  1 

Billy.  Well,  I should  say  it  would  be  some  considei  able  time  first. 

Seraph.  Then,  I suppose  your  father  won’t  leave  it  you  just  yet. 

Billy.  Well,  1 expect  father  will  stick  to  it  as  long  as  he  can. 

Seraph.  Well,  never  mind — in  the  meantime  we  can  live  on  mine. 

Billy.  Just  so  ; we  can  live  on  yours. 

Seraph.  I was  so  pleased  with  your  billy  doo ! 

Billy  {aside).  ’Ow  did  she  get  hold  of  my  name,  I wonder! 

Dick.  My  letter. 

Seraph  I received  it  this  morning. 

Billy.  Received  what  this  morning  1 

Seraph.  Why,  the  billy  doo  ! 

Billy  {aside).  Received  a Billy  Doo  this  morning  ? There’s  some  vile 
imposter  trading  about  in  my  name!  Seraphina)  Where  did  he 
come  from  I 

Seraph.  Why,  you  ought  to  know — through  the  post,  of  course. 

Billy.  Received  a Billy  Doo  through  the  post  ? Something  consider- 
able to  pay  for  postage,  I should  think. 

Seraph.  You’re  j >king  ; you  took  care  I shouldn’t  have  to  do  that. 

Billy.  I took  care  ? Look  ’ere,  1 say — who  is  this  ’ere  Billy  Doo  1 
’Cos  yer  know.  I’m  the  only  one  of  that  name  in  the  profession  ; and  I 
ain’t  a going  to  have  no  liberties  taken  with  my  name  ! 

Seraph.  Liberties  with  your  name — what  do  you  mean,  my  own 
Dick  1 

Billy.  Dick  ! What  the  dickens  does  she  mean  by  calling  me  Dick  1 

Dick.  Ooray  ! — now  they  will  have  a row  ! 

Seraph.  I may  call  you  Dic^,  mayn’t  1 1 
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Billy.  Well,  it  seems  you’re  going  to  do  pretty  much  as  you  like 
with  me. 

Seraph.  My  own  Dick  ! 

Billy  {aside).  Now  I’m  her  own  Dick. 

Skrafh.  My  own  Dick!  I’ve  seen  you  now — I’m  satisfied.  Are  you  I 
{trying  to  look  very  bewitching.) 

Billy.  Me  P Oh,  yes  ; I’m  peifectly  satisfied  ! {aside)  It  seems  to  me 
this  girl  wants  to  makeup  to  me;  well,  I don’t  object — she’s  got  five 
hundred  pounds ! 

Seraph.  Dearest  Dick! 

Billy  {aside).  I’m  dearest  Dick  now  ! 

Seraph.  Before  matters  go  any  furtner,  I wish  to  make  a little  con- 
fession ; but  first  let  me  inquire,  do  you  love  me  1 

Billy.  Love  you  I I should  think  I do ! {aside)  I must  get  hold  of 
that  five  hundi  ed  pounds. 

Seraph.  You’ll  never  leave  me! 

Billy  {embracing  her).  Never  ! 

Seraph.  I’ve  got  no  five  hundred  pounds. 

Billy  {withdrawing  his  arms^  and  starting  back  ioR.).  What ! 

Dick.  What  do  I hear  ? 

Seraph.  Forgive  me  ! — it  was  but  a trick  to  attract  attention.  Men 
are  so  dreadfully  mercenary  now-a-days ; but  1 thought  that  once  my 
dearest  Dick  had  seen  me,  he  would  be  satisfied  to  take  me  for  myself 
alone. 

Dick  Here’s  a go  I Then  I’ve  got  myself  up  in  my  last  quarter  and 
been  half- murdered  for  nothing!  Oh,  I’ll  bring  an  action  against  the 
whole  lot  of  ’em  ! 

Billy.  Since  matters  have  took  this  turn,  you’d  better  find  your  Dick 
— ’cos  my  name  ain’t  Dick,  and  never  was. 

J^e-enter  Spruce,  l.  1 e. 

Spruce.  Here’s  a pretty  state  of  things — not  a policeman  to  be  found 
in  the  village  ! What  have  j^ou  done  with  the  prisoner? 

Billy  {aside).  Lor’  bless  me  I I’d  quite  forgotten  ! {to  Spruce)  He’s 
all  safe  enough,  sir.  What  had  we  better  do  with  biml 

Spruce  {taking  Billy  aside).  Do  you  know,  my  friend,  I’m  afraid 
we've  made  a slight  mistake ; from  inquiries  I’ve  made  in  the  village, 
and  the  description  I gave  of  the  culprit,  I ve  reason  to  believe  we’ve 
captured  the  wrong  man,  and  have  not  locked  up  that  rascally  bill-stick- 
er, at  all,  but  the  grocers  shopman,  Dick  Spooner. 

Seraph.  Dick  Spooner ! {screams)  Ah  ! 

Spruce.  Good  gracious!  Who’s  this  femalel 

Billy.  I don’t  know,  sir ; but  I think  her  name  is  either  “ Popsey- 
Wopjey,”  or  “ Piggy-Wiggy  ” — I ain’t  quite  sure  which. 

Seraph.  Where  is  my  Dick  '1  I thought  this  selfish,  ugly  monster 
couldn’t  be  my  Dick. 

Spruce.  I think  we’d  better  let  him  out. 

Billy.  Right  you  are,  guv’nor. 

Dick.  Now,  if  I come  out  I shall  fall  into  Seraphina’s  arms.  I think 
I’m  safer  where  I am. 

Billy  {opening  pigstyeand  speaking  roughly).  Come  out,  will  yer  7 

Spruce  {very  politely).  Mr.  Richard  Spooner,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  step  out? 

Dick.  I won’t  come  out. 

Billy  {to  Spruce).  Let’s  pull  him  out  by  the  leg,  sir.  (Billy  and 
Spruce  pull  Dick  out — he  runs  in  again,  and  they  pull  him  out  again.) 
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Seraph,  (r. — aside).  Can  this  be  my  Dick  ? 

Spruce  (l. — to  Dick).  My  dear  friend,  I’m  afraid  I’ve  made  a slight 
mistake. 

Dick  ( l.  c.).  He  calls  locking  up  a free-born  Briton  in  a pigstye  a 
sliglit  mistake. 

Spruce.  For  which  I wish  to  offer  every  apology. 

Dick.  Apologies  won’t  do.  If  1 don’t  make  you  pay  for  tliis,  my 
name  ain’t  D.ck  Spooner. 

Seraph.  ^ rushes  at  him)  Dick  Spooner  ! Ah, ’tis  he  ! 

Dick.  Keep  off!  You’ve  got  me  into  scrapes  enougli  all  ready.  See, 
here’s  a mess ; and  then  it  turns  out  you  ain’t  got  no  five  hundred  arter 
all. 

Seraph.  Then  all  you  wanted  me  for  was  my  money.  Oh,  you  base 
deceiver  1 I could  have  loved  you  with  nothink  at  all. 

Dick.  Could  you  ? Well,  you’d  have  had  to,  for  I never  had  nothink 
neither. 

Seraph.  Oh,  you  horrid  monster  1 Deceiving  me  and  bringing  me 
all  this  way  for  nothink. 

Dick.  1 like  that.  After  getting  me  in  this  plight  for  nothing. 

Ser.vph.  I’ll  never  correspond  with  one  of  tlie  horrid  male  creatures 
again. 

Dick.  No,  I wouldn’t  advise  you  to.  [to  Spruce)  As  for  you,  you’re  a 
lunatic ; and  you’ll  hear  from  me  again. 

Spruce  {to  Billy  fiercely).  And  now  wlio  the  deuce  are  you  who  got 
me  into  this  sc.  ..  po 

Dick  {fiercjiy).  And  ’saulted  me  ? 

Seraph,  {fiercely).  And  trifled  with  me. 

Billy.  Halloa!  the  atmosphere’s  becoming  rather  sultry. 

Spruce.  Who  the  deuce  are  you  ■ 

Billy.  What,  don’t  yer  know  me  1 I thought  everybody  knew  me. 
Well  just  hand  over  that  other  sovereign  you  owes  me,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
who  I am. 

Spruce.  I couldn’t  think  of  paying  you  under  the  circumstances. 

Billy  [squaring  up  to  him).  Oh,  you’re  coming  that  game,  are  yer  y 
We’ll  see. 

Spruce.  Well,  there’s  the  money,  my  excellent  friend.  Now  tell  us 
who  you  are  I 

Billy.  Who  am  I ? Why  I’m  Billy  Doo — Champion  bill-poster  of 
Mudborough.  Have  one  of  my  cards,  old  gentleman  \ {sticks  label  on 
Spruce’s  back)  You’d  better  have  one  too.  {sticks  label  on  Dick’s  back.) 

Spruce  (l.).  Ah  ! then  at  length  I’ve  discovered  the  luffian  who  de^ 
faces  my  walls  and  sticks  up  those  horrid  bills. 

Billy.  And  ii  strikes  me  I’ve  discovered  who  pulls  ’em  down. 

Spruce.  You  infernal  scoundrel  ! 

Billy.  Keep  off)  old  gen’leman!  Keep  off'!  you’d  better  not  meddle 
with  Billy  Doo.  And  now  look  ’ere,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  with  yer. 
You  seems  a decent  old  sort — though  I must  say  you’ve  got  about  the 
worst  taste  of  any  gen'leman  I ever  came  across.  Look  ’ere  you  stand 
me  a fiver,  and  I’ll  never  stick  so  much  as  a postage  stamp  on  that  ’ere 
wall  again,  and  what’s  more.  I’ll  see  as  no  one  else  does  neither. 

Spruce.  It's  compounding  with  felony ; but  at  any  rate  I shall  enjoy 
peace  of  mind.  Well,  I agree  to  your  terms,  infamous  though  they  be. 
Here’s  the  money,  [gives  banknote.) 

Dick  {to  Spruce).  And  look  here,  guv’nor,  you  stand  me  a five-])ound 
note  too.  and  I’ll  overlook  all  your  violence,  and  help  him  to  keep  watch 
over  your  wall  too. 
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Enter  a Bill-stickepw  ; he  commetices  to  paste  up  a bill  on  wall. 

Spruce  {giving  Dick  a banknote).  You’ll  both  see  that  no  one  defaces 
that  wall  ? 

Billy.  If  any  willin  should  dare  attempt  such  a thing,  we’ll  be  the 
death  of  him. 

Dick.  We’ll  kill  him,  sir  ! 

Billy.  Oii  the  word  of  Billy  Doo. 

Dick  and  Billy  suddenly  see  Bill-sticker  at  work — attack  him^  and  knock 
him  down — Seraphina  r..  Spruce  on  garden  seat  waving  his  handker- 
chief. 


Dick. 

Seraphina. 


Bill-sticker. 


Billy, 

Spruce. 


CURTAIN. 


SYNOPSIS. 

Mr.  Theophilus  Spruce  quiet  old  gentleman,  hating  all  modern  innovations, 
but  particularly  the  mode  of  advertising  by  flaming  posters)  retires  to  a very  “ slow 
country  town  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  the  show-bill  nuisance.  When  he  leaves  his 
cottage  he  finds,  to  his  great  chagrin,  that  a dead-wall  opposite  his  door  is  covered 
with  bills,  which  he  tears  down  furiously.  He  retires  to  breakfast,  determining  to 
return  and  catch  the  bill-sticker  During  his  absence  Billy  Doo,  the  “ paster,” 
enters  and  covers  the  wall  with  bills,  and  leaves,  determining,  however,  to  return 
and  discover  who  it  is  that  pulls  down  his  bills.  Spkuck  hurries  through  breakfast, 
and,  on  entering,  discovers  the  wall  again  covered.  ISick  at  heart,  he  re-enters  the 
cottage.  Dick  Spooner  now  comes  on,  having  an  appointment  to  meet  Seraphina 
Wiggins,  in  accordance  with  terms  of  an  advertisement.  Billy  Doo  enters,  and 
finding  Dick  nervously  plucking  off  pieces  of  the  show  bills,  supposes  him  to  be  the 
person  that  has  destroyed  his  work.  He  therefore  attacks  him  with  the  paste  brush. 
Dick  defends  himself,  and  gets  encrusted  with  paste  ; and  then  Billy  Doo  retires. 
At  this  moment  Spruce  enters,  and,  judging  from  Dick’s  appearance  that  he  must 
be  the  bill-sticker,  attempts  to  arrest  him.  Billy  Doo  enters,  and  assists  Spruce 
to  force  Dick  into  the  pigstye.  Spruce  retires,  and  Billy  Doo  is  left  in  charge, 
when  he  picks  up  the  coat  and  bouquet  that  Dick  has  dropped ; puts  on  the  coat, 
and  begins  strutting  about.  Seraphina  enters,  and  mistakes  the  bill-sticker  for 
Dick.  Here  a very  amusing  scene  occurs  between  the  two,  with  a running  commen- 
tary by  Dick  from  the  pigstye.  Spruce  comes  on,  and  an  explanation  ensues  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

R,  means  Right  of  Stage,  facing  the  Aduience  ; L.  Left ; C.  Centre  ; R.  C.  Right 
of  Centre ; L.  C.  Left  of  Centre.  D.  F.  Door  in  the  Flat,  or  Scene  running  across 
the  back  of  the  Stage ; C.  D.  F.  Centre  Door  in  the  Flat ; R.  D.  F.  Right  Door  in 
the  Flat ; L.  D.  F.  Left  Door  in  the  Flat ; R.  D.  Right  Door  ; L.  D.  Left  Door  ; 1 E 
First  Entrance;  2 E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  1,  2 or  3 G.  First. 
Second  or  Third  Grooves. 

B.  R.  C.  C.  L.  C.  L. 

The  reader  is  supposed  to  be  upon  the  stage,  facing  the  audienceM 


CAPT.  RACKET 

A Comedy  in  Three  Act> 

By  CHARLES  TOVN^ND 
P^f  25  Ccatf 


Tlila  flay  by  Mr.  Towntend  is  probably  one  of  his  most  popular  pro* 
dilations;  It  certainly  is  one  of  his  best.  It  is  full  of  action  from  start 
to  finish.  Comic  situations  follow  one  after  another,  and  the  act  end- 
ings are  especially  strong  and  lively.  Every  character  is  good  and 
afford  abundant  opportunity  for  effective  work.  Can  be  played  by  five 
men  and  three  women,  if  desired.  The  same  scene  is  used  for  all  the 
acts,  and  it  is  an  easy  interior.  A most  excellent  play  for  repertoire 
companies.  No  seeker  for  a good  play  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 


CHARACTERS 

CAPT.  ROBERT  RACKET,  one  of  the  National  Guard.  A lawyer 
when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  and  a liar  all  the  time ....  Comedy  lead 
OBADIAH  DAWSON,  his  uncle,  from  Japan,  “where  they  make  tea.” 

Comedy  old  man 

TIMOTHY  TOLMAN,  his  friend,  who  married  for  money  and  is  sorry 

for  it Juvenile  man 

MR.  DALROY,  his  father-in-law,  jolly  old  cove Eccentric 

HOBSON,  a waiter  from  the  “Cafe  Gloriana,”  who  adds  to  the  con- 
fusion   Utility 

CLARICE,  the  Captain’s  pretty  wife,  out  for  a lark,  and  up  to  “any- 
thing awful”  Comedy  lead 

MRS.  TOLMAN,  a lady  with  a temper,  who  finds  her  Timothv  a vex- 
ation of  spirit  Old  woman 

KATY,  a mischievous  maid  % Soubrettf 

' TOOTSY,  the  “Kid,”  Tim”s  olive  branch  .....Props. 


SYNOPSIS 

Act  1.  Place:  Tim’s  country  home  on  the  Hudson  near  New  York, 
Time : A breezy  morning  in  September.  The  Captain’s  fancy  taken  f 
flight  and  trouble  begins. 

Act  II.  Place:  the  same.  Time:  the  next  coming.  How  Me  yant 
requires  another.  “The  greatest  liar  unhung.**  the  troubio  inereaset 

and  the  Captain  prepares  for  war.  « . . ^ ^ ^ w 

Act  III.  Place:  The  same.  Time:  Evttrite  ^ tte  8ftei*  to.  M-J- 
misery.  A general  muddle.  “Dance  or  yo«*M  Comerea  Ml 

The  Captain  owns  up.  All  serene. 

Time  of  playing;  Two  hours. 
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fiAQElVlAN’S  MAKE-UP  BOOK. 

tSy  MAURICB  HACiBMAK 

BOttoorof  ' Wbal  Became  of  Parkeri***®Prof.  Robinson;*  ^Hector,** 
Mulcaby,”  “Tbe  First  Kist “By  Telephone,**  “To  Eeni,**  etc, 

2B  s^nts. 

The  importance  of  an  effective  make-np  is  becoming  more  apparent  tt 
the  professional  actor  eveiy  year,  but  hitherto  there  has  been  no  book  on  the 
subject  describing  the  modern  methods  and  at  the  same  time  covering  aE 
branches  of  the  art.  This  want  has  now  been  filled.  Mr.  Hageman  has  had 
an  experience  of  twenty  years  as  actorand  stage-manager, and  his  well-known 
Uteiaryability  has  enabled  him  to  put  the  knowledge  so  gained  into  shape 
to  be  of  use  to  others.  The  book  Is  an  encyciopeedia  of  the  art  of  making  up 
Every  branch  of  the  subject  is  exhaustively  treated,  and  few  questions  can 
be  asked  by  professional  or  amateur  that  cannot  b«  answered  by  this  admira 
ble  hand-book.  It  1«  not  only  the  best  make-up  if oo&  e^QT  pnbllshed^  but 
js  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  any  other,  it  is  absolute  indispensat^.^ 
%o  every  acsieltaQa®  actoi. 


CONTEND 


Chapter  X.  OesieraS  k^emarkj. 

Chapter  11.  Grease->Parnt^:,  their  origin,  components  and  use. 

Chapter  III.  The  Make-«r  Box.  Grease-Paints,  Mirrors,  Face  Powder  8 
Puff,  Exora  Cream,  Rouge,  Liquid  Color,  Grenadine,  Blue  for  the  Eyeh.da 
Briliiantine  for  the  Hair.  Nose  Putty,  Wig  Paste,  Mascaro,  Crape  Hair 
Snirit  Gum,  Scissor.^,  Artists’  Stomps,  Cold  Cream,  Cocoa  Butter,  Recipes  for 
Cold  Cream. 

Chapter  IV  PrelimlR&rles  before  Making  up;  the  Straight  Make»«t 
and  how  to  remove  it. 

Chapter  V.  Remarks  to  Ladles.  Liquid  Creams,  Rouge,  Lips,  Eyehrow&, 
Eyelashes,  Character  Roles,  Jewelry,  Removing  Make-up. 

Chapter  VI.  Juveniles.  Straight  Juvenile  Make-up,  Society  Mcel 
Young  Men  in  111  Health,  with  Red  Wigs,  Rococo  Make-up,  Hands,  Wrists, 
Cheeks  etc. 

Chapter  VIL  Adults,  Middle  Aged,  and  Old  Men.  Ordinary  Type  or 
Manhood,  Lining  Colors,  Wrinkles,  Rouge,  iickly  and  Healthy  Old  Ag^ 
Ruddy  Complexions. 

Chapter  YlII.  Comedy  and  Character  M|dce»up8.  Comedy  Effeeti^ 
Wigs,  Beards,  Eyebrows,  Noses,  Lips,  Pallor  or  IxuiRh. 

Chapter  IX.  The  Human  Features.  The  Month  and  Ups,  the  ^es  aiM 
Eyelids,  the  Nose,  the  Chin,  the  Ear,  the  Teeth.  C 

Chapter  X.  Other  Exposed  Parts  of  the  Human  Anatomy. 

Chapter  XL  Wigs,  Beards,  Moustaches,  and  Eyebrows.  Ch€>osin^ 
a Wig,  Powdering  the  Hair,  Dimensions  for  Wigs,  Wig  Bands,  Bald  Wigs, 
Ladies*  Wigs,  Beards  on  Wire,  on  Gauze,  Crapg  Hair,  Wool,  Beards  fes 
Tramps,  Moustaohes,  Eyebrows. 

Chapter  XII.  Distinctive  and  Traditinnal  Characteristics.  Nortl 
American  Indians,  New  E^^gland  Farmers,  Hoosiers,  Southerners,  Politicians. 
Cowboys,  Miners,  Quakers,  Tramps,  Creoles,  Mulatoes,  Quadroons.  Oct©* 
roons,  Negroes.  Soldiers  during  War  soldiers  during  Peace,  Scouts,  PaUK 
finders,  Puritans,  Early  Dutch  Settlers,  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishiaea; 
Frenchmen,  Italians.  Spaniards,  Portuguese.  South  Americans,  Scandin© 
vians,  Germans,  Hollanders,  Hungarians,  Gipsies.  Russians,  Turks,  Amb% 
Moors,  Caffirs,  Abyssinians,  Hindoos,  Malays,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Clowns 
Statuary,  Hebrews,  Drunkards,  Lunatics,  Idiots,  Misers,  Rogues. 

Address  Orders  to 

THE  ORAMAl  1C  PUBLfSHINO  COiWANV, 

?5MICAOO  J.UU»NOrA 


PLAYS. 


Being  the  largest  theatrical  booksellers  in 
the  United  States,  we  keep  in  stock  the  most 
complete  and  beet  assorted  lines  of  plays  and 
entertainment  b(joks  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

We  can  supply  any  play  or  book  pub- ; 
lished.  We  have  issued  a 144-page  catalogue; 
f the  best  1500  plays  and  entertainment  books' 
published  in  the  U.  S.  and  England.  It  ^ r u-; 
tains  a full  description  of  each  play,  gi 
number  of  characters,  time  of  playing,  scei  jp 
costumes,  etc.  This  catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

The  plays  described  are  suitable  fo 
ateurs  and  professionals,  and  nearly  all  of  ^ 
may  be  performed  free  of  royalty.  Persons 
terested  in  dramatic  books  should  examine  t»w 
catalogue  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company 
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